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NOTES, ADDITIONS, AND CORRECTIONS. 


Page 4, line 15. our best correspondent.] The Princess Lieven. 
Page 8, line 1, The sad inscription.] It is 
Aedes has paternas dilectissimas 
Anno libertatis Anglice MDCLX XXVIII institutas 
GVL.S. Dux Devonie anno MDCCCXI heres accepit 
Anno meroris sui MDCCCXL perfecit. 

Page 12, line 2. are European.] An expression, much repeated at the time, of 
Sir Robert Peel, who, on its being remarked when he mentioned Mr. Paxton, that 
he knew my gardener’s name, said, “his name is European.” 

Page 17. After line 16 introduce the following :— 

The two drawings of Swiss scenery on each side of the chimney are by Lory, a 
clever painter, who published a fine work on the Oberland Bernois. These views 
represent the'valley of Lauterbrunn, and the Shreckhorn, a mountain in the Vallais. 

Two ladies drew the highly-finished miniatures above the chimney. ‘The head, 
from a portrait of Anne Boleyn belonging to Lord Howe, is by the Honourable 
Felicia Curzon; and the other is the copy of a miniature by Titian, the decoration 
of a diploma, painted with wonderful skill, and successful imitation of the ancient 
ornaments in gold, by Lady Keith and Nairne—Countess de Flahault. 

Page 18, line 4. An officer of the Rifle Brigade by Carusson.] The Honourable 
George H. Cavendish. 

Page 19, line 3. decorated by the imagination of one.] F. Countess of Morley. 

Page 21, after line 21 insert the following. 

Not fewer than twenty panels in the wainscoting are occupied by views taken 
near a fishing village on the coast of N orthumberland, that appeared to me last 
autumn the most enjoyable of all places ; by name Cullercoats, with glorious 
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sands extending on one side to Tynemouth, and on the north in a range, as secluded 
as the other side is animated and exciting. The immense traffic of the Tyne, the 
steamboats and steamtugs coming, going, towing, propelling; the foreign fishing 
craft, and, above all, the daily preparations of a fleet of herring cobles, containing 
a hardy enterprising race, watched by devoted women from the cliff, give endless 
action to the view: the low tide displays reefs of rocks, on which the waves 
rage or sport with a brilliancy of.light and colouring unseen elsewhere ;—the purest 
sea, the boldest outlines of stony, projecting, rambling places.-—To step from one 
rock to another, to repose on them, to watch the varieties of animated and inanimate 
nature, are perfect enjoyments, undisturbed, scarcely remarked, in the midst of a 
primitive and well-disposed population. To describe the beauty of the rocks in 
sunshine, with liquid pearls trickling and sparkling over their seaweed vegetation, 
is impossible. 

‘The sketches are by a sailor: become artist, and likely to be eminent, by name 
Carmichael. To gaze at then: ‘s a pleasure, but they recall, or rather make the 
thoughts turn to, some imaginary groups. 

The first—is a young girl “clapping her youthful hands, wild with emotion,” 
as the waves, unrolling their treasures of light and foam, advance and recede upon 
the golden sand—Nature’s child—unconscious of her inherited talents, of her sur- 
passing qualities. 

The second—is a matron, seeking on this coast short periods of refreshment and 
change from the monotony of her peaceful destiny, With a mind full of poetry, 
and feelings that are not less than sublime, she has been bound down by the 
domesticities of life to an existence that has been serene, that must have been 
happy, that conquered discontent. a 

The third—is a grandmother; but, though age is come, her mind retains the 
freshness, the charm, the vivid perceptions of youth. She in vain wraps up her 
intelligence and warmth in a reserve that only doubles their power when imparted. 

There is what the views of Cullercoats suggest to me: these three outlines 
relate to one person, who, to avoid note upon notes, is F. C. Arkwright, daughter 


of Stephen Kemble. 


Page 22, line 13. Baldacchino.] Four oak columns, as high as the room; acting 
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as props, are spiral, like those of the pros Baldacchino under the cupola oX 
St. Peters, which are said to have been made of the roof of the Pantheon. 

Page 27, line 10. Mr. Selwyn.] The sentence here would have been better as: 
follows :——“ Mr. Selwyn called him, as in the Dramatis Persone of an old play, 
‘Gonzales,’” &c. 

‘* Page 35, line 12. Jonathan. } ‘Mr. Edwin Kentfield, the famous billiard-player, 
and marker at a subscription-room at Brighton, is called Jonathan. 

Page 43, line 10. never forgotten friend.]| John Beaumont, Esq., of Barrow, 
county of Derby. He married the Honourable Mary Curzon, daughter ot Na- 
thaniel, second Lord Scarsdale. | ; 

_Page 44, line 10. Ineed not enumerate them.] Thenames ought to be recorded, 
and here, in alphabetical order, they are. 

Mademoiselles Caroline and Maria Boothby. 
Fanny Caulfield, Mrs. Cornwall. 
Anne, Countess Cowper. 
Miss Georgiana Damer. 
Emily, Baroness Delmar. 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton. 
Harriet, Countess Granville. 
_ Mademoiselle Adéle d’Henin. 
Lady Fanny Howard. 
Fanny, Vicountess Jocelyn. 
Miss Georgiana Lascelles. 
Marie, Lady Leveson. 
Maria, Marchioness of Normanby. 
Lavinia, Viscountess Norreys. 
Caroline Mary, Lady Wharnclitfe. 
Ellen, Mrs. Wilmot. 


Page 47, line 6. The full length.] A portrait of Blanche, Countess of Burlington, . 


in the dress worn by her at the Queen’s marriage. It has been removed to the 


West Gallery. 


Page 48, line 12. Mrs. Spencer.| Susan Countess Jenison Walworth, «. first 


ee 
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to the Count Spreti, and secondly to William, son of Lord Charles Spencer, brother 
of George, fourth Duke of Marlborough. 

Page 53, line 22. Oncidium.] Models of these orchidaceous flowers are con- 
trived as ornaments in the manner of Fleurs de Lys. 

Page 64, line 7. for “niece” read meal. 

Page 66, line 13. conjugal altars.] She returns to her original position. 

Page 121, line 6. works of Verrio.| For “works” read saints. 

Page 121, after line 18 introduce the followihg :— 

Since the first part of this book was printed, I have regretted not having said 
more of Sir Jeffry Wyatville. What prevented me was, that at Chatsworth the 
thoughts of him are so connected with every part and every stone, that, forgetting 
their inability to express themselves, I had a sort of impression that everybody 
must know as much of his share in the work as I did. Success was his great merit 
here as at Windsor; but he had a very remarkable absence of the vanity of self- 
illustration in his undertakings. His aim was to restore in the character of the 
place he improved. The compliment he liked best was, that people should point 
out one of his creations, and say “they well remembered that,” —“ that part is old,” 
&c. The seeing what he had done at Longleat gave me the wish to employ him, 
which was confirmed by the praise and recommendation of Lady Bath, who was his 
zealous friend and patron,and-I think that in her employment he acquired’some of 
her admirable good taste in art. 

He was a delightful man, good, simple like a child, indefatigable, eager, patient, 
easy to deal with to the greatest degree, ready to adopt a wish if practicable, firm 
to resist a faulty project. 

George the Fourth was so mucii pleased with a sketch of his of Chatsworth, 
having a plan on the same paper, that he always attributed his appointment to my 
having shown that drawing to the King. He spoke the oddest dialect, if I may so 
call it, and at first I feared that it would be a stumbling-block with royalty, 
which, however, took to being amused by and imitating it—perfectly, never ill- 
naturedly. The architect loved his sovereign, and never tired of relating their 
conversations: indeed, it was ofte: necessary to listen long before the business of 


the day could be begun. 
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[f you want an idea of the peculiarities, you have only to be reminded of such 
words as these—‘ You enter the house (thee ouse) by the sub hall (sub awl) ;’— 
and “The bastion is big enough for you to hoist (iced) your tent there if you like 
(laike).” It was singular in a man of so much Justice, that, depriving so many 
words of their hs, he did not, as is customary in such cases, confer them upon others : 
it was not “ fenter the ouse.” He was very popular with all the first artists and 


his brother academicians, and his manner was the same to all men, whether com- 


rades or ‘‘ryal eyenesses.”’ 
fis weakness was the change of name from Wyatt to Wyatville, but it gave him 
immense satisfaction, and the King said, veal or beef, it was the same to him. 

Lawrence and Chantrey have made the most exact likenesses of him in painting 
and sculpture, and I think Chatsworth incomplete till I can obtain of those me- 
morials of one to whom it owes so much, 

Lo conclude about architects, I must also apologize to Sir Christopher Wren, 
who was employed by the first Duke, but has left no memorial of interest about 
his share; it is, however, a good name, and a weapon against the questioners when 
they won't be satisfied with Talman. 

Page 130, line 16. These portraits are in the gallery at Hardwick : see p. 197. 

Page 141, line 23. This line was originally written 

“Too rudely struck, ’twill sound no more ;” 
and it is preferable to the other. 

Page 142, line 24, In Prince Labanoff’s most interesting “ Recueil des Lettres de 
Marie Stuart, Reine d’Ecosse ” the following are the dates of letters written by her * 
at Chatsworth. 

1570, May and December. 

1573, August and September. 

1578, August, September, and October. 
1579, June and July. 

1581, July. 

In 1570 she was 28 years old. She wrote from hence in that year to Queen 
Elizabeth, to Charles the Ninth, to Pope Pius V., to her two mothers-in-law, Ca- 
therine de. Medicis and the Countess of Lennox, and to Cecil—‘ Mester Cessiles,” 
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She alludes to some work, “ Labeur,de mes mains,” sent by her to Queen Elizabeth. 
In July, Monsieur de Poigny came from Charles the Ninth te Chatsworth to nego- 
ciate. Cecil, Mildmay, and the Bishop of Ross came there also in the autumn from 
Queen Elizabeth. She writes also to the Duc de Nemours, calling herself “ Une 
pauvre afflisgée veufe,” and to the Duke of Norfolk, signing “your own, faithful 
to death.” Her entreaties to see Elizabeth are very touching, but she was perhaps 
injudicious in the following sentence when she offered ‘mon humble sumission et 
obéyssance, laquelle je vous offre comme sij’avoys honneur de vousestre fille, comme 
jai celluy de vous estre sceur et cousine.” his year, in October, Beaton, her 
maitre d’hotel, died, and was buried in the church at Edensor, where a tablet to his 
memory may still be seen: he was brother to the Archbishop of Glasgow, her 
ambassador ; in him she says she lost “le seul ministre que j’avoys réservay, pour 
me servir et conseiller en cette mienne longue affliction et bannissement.” She 
adds “il est mort bon chrestien, homme de bien, aimé de chasqun, et regrettay 
d’amis et ennemis, surtout de moy qui, ayant fait tout devoir de bonne maytresse et 
amye pour le faire pancer, luy ay servy de temoing d’une bonne fin, solennisant de 
mes larmes la fin de sa vie, et accompagnant son aime de mes priéres.” Also “je 
craindrois estre cause de me mettre au hazard de vous perdre aussi, tant suis-je 
battue des rescharges de malheurs.” 

She spells Chatsworth in many different’ ways: among them we find Chatis- 
worth, Chatteswoorth, Chatiswort, Ciattisvorth to Pope Pius, and last of all Schates- 
wirth; but none of these are stranger than Chasterwood, as a distinguished 
Parisian writes it in 1846. 

The Queen dates in December, this year, “De ma prison a Shefielde,” a term 
which I like to see she did not apply to Chatsworth, though in October Prince 
Labanoff says the Earl of Shrewsbury sucteéded in frustrating a plan, contrived by 
two sons of the Earl of Derby and J. Hall, for effecting the Queen’s escape out of 
one of the windows. 

In 1578 she writes chiefly from Chatsworth to Monsieur de la Mothe Fenelon : 
she tells him “vous estes le recours d’une Royne prisonniére et afiigée, de grace ne 
yous rebuttés pas.” She reclaims her jewels through him. She found in Sep- 
tember some “allégement” at the baths-of “Bokston,” which in another place'she 
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calls “le fonteine de Bagston.” She went to stay there as often as six times, in 1573, 
1575, 1577, 1579 (when she wanted another doctor, one “ qui ne sait pas tromper”’), 
in 1582, and 1584; and in her letters in the years 1574, 1580, and 1583 she ex- 
presses great longings to go there, and possibly may have done so. In that last 

-year she says “Ie conte de Cherusbery m’a faict entendre qu'il me déliberoict 
mener en une sienne maison sy auprés, la sepmayne prochaine, mais, ores que j’aye 
trés grand besoing du changement d’air, je serois trais aize de faire premiérement le 
dict voiage des baings.”’ he ‘ x 

. This, however, seems to have meantWorksop, not’ Hardwick, to which place I 
think her most probable visit was in 1577, in which year ‘Leicester was at Buxton, 
on a visit to Lord Shrewsbury. She calls Lady Shrewsbury “‘la bonne Dame ce 
Chatisfort.” In 1579, she had acted in concert with her to secure Lady Arabella 
Stuart’s jewels; and in the next year she made a present of a necklace &c., of the 
value of 500 crowns, to Mary Cavendish, married to Gilbert, Earl of Shrewsbury. 
She says, on her last visit to Buxton in May or June, “Tlest incroyable comme 
cette cure m’a assouply les nerfs.” 

In 1785 the Queen of Scots passed through Derby, on her way from Wingfield 
to Tutbury, a place where her sufferings were very severe, and she was miserably 
lodged. She writes to Elizabeth her cares about James her son, and says she is 
‘sen larmes et trés grief ennuy.” 

Tutbury had been her first residence in Derbyshire in 1569; and afterwards 
she was at Wingfield Manor for five months in that year. 

Page 146, line 3. my beautiful Swan.] Lady Louisa Lascelles, daughter of 
Henry, second Earl of Harewood, m. to the Honourable G. H. Cavendish. 

Page 159, line 6. flight.] For “flight” read feat. 

Page 180, line 3. fluted columns.] These are placed on the sunk wall, opposite 
the south front of the stables. 

Page 190, line 5. captive Queen.] Vide p. 133. 

Page 190, line 8. an eccentric neighbour.] Anne Coke, of Norfolk, m. to Sir 
Henry Hunloke, Bart. 

Page 206, line 11. graceful of Ambassadresses.] Dorothée, Princesse de Lieven, 
née Benkendorff. 


; On yO, ——— 
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Page 219, line 2. proprietor of it.] See note to p. 142. It is difficult to believe 
that, during all these residences at Chatsworth, the Queen of Scots should never 
have come here. 

Page 229, line 9. the Queen of Cleverness.] The Honourable Emily Eden. 

Page 230, line 4. to each organ.] For “ organ” read other. 

Page 230, line 16. three very young persons.] The Countesses of Tankerville 
and Morley, and the Duke of Devonshire. 

Page 230, line 18. an attaché.] Mr. Jones. 

Page 231, line 22. remote from hay.] The sea-air is an antidote to the com- 
plaint called Hay-fever. 
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CHATSWORTH AND HARDWICK. | 


ADDRESSED TO THE COUNTESS GRANVILLE. 


} 

Chatsworth, July 18th, 1844. 

Dearest Harriet, | 

I am gratified by your wish of knowing something | 

about Chatsworth—as it is in my occupation, and as it was in F 
my recollections; and if our grandfathers would but have 4 
written so, as they would have done if they had had inquisitive 
sisters, how amusing and useful it would have been to me! i 
My plan is to suppose that you are just arrived, and that I } 
show you every room and corner of the house; leaving Gran- ' | 
ville corner, which is on the outside, to be described when we. | 
have done within doors. | | 
It rains, and you are surprised not to be wet on getting out } 


of the carriage. That is owing to the new porch, built in 


B 
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wood, looking like stone; and to be built in stone some day or 
other, having been hastily put up for the Queen’s visit, in 
December, 1843. 


THE SUB-HALL. 

This was: the kitchen in former days—in my grandfather's 
time; and the entrance to the house was in the corner, where 
the billiard-room is now. We can remember this Hall, with 
two fireplaces where they now are, leading to the rigours of 
the inner courtyard, in the open air; with an open colonnade, 
and a precipitous descent in the corner, guarded by a few iron 
bars, by which the two single habitable morning rooms were 
gained. A charming fountain was in the centre of the paved 
court, with Arion, on a dolphin, pouring water into its leaden 
lining—leaking, imperfect : but what joy it was to fish with 
an iron prong for the subaqueous bolt which made the dolphin 
spout more vehemently ! All this is gone: the marble exterior, 
being worn out, was condemned, and it is now a large flower- 
basket before the old greenhouse; while Arion is perched upon 
the top of. one of the removed columns of the corridor, before 
which he used to figure. 

The two ancient statues, Domitian and Agrippina, are from 


the hall at-Wanstead. The gilt lead vases, that hinder people 


THE SUB-HALL. 3 


from tumbling through the openings from the corridor,-were in 


the Painted Hall here. The stag’s head was found at Hercu-. 


laneum, and was given by the old King of Naples to my mother; 
? 5 ) 5 9 
and the bust of Jupiter, on the opposite chimney-piece, had its 
place in the awful room up-stairs, that formerly was called the 


Den. It frowned from the top of a lofty bookease: 


Four busts on the black columns appear to be ancient. I. 


am very fond of one of them, which had the united purpose. 


of a likeness and a monument combined, by a freedman, 
(Libertus,) for his Liberta, whose graceful name was Sozusa. 
The black marble has lost its colour, which shows its inferiority 
to the marble of the more recently worked quarries at Ashford 
Rookery. On the steps are two colossal busts; one magnifi- 
cent of Alexander, found at Burlington House; the other, an 
acquisition of mine at Smyrna, to which Campbell, the sculptor, 
has supplied a nose. 

The room is greatly improved since the days of cookery : 
the shafts of the stone columns were in existence then; but the 
capitals, architrave, frieze and cornice, and the steps are new. 
Through the left-hand window you can just see the arch that 
used to be the single entrance to old Chatsworth. On your 
right stood three regular buildings, not unseemly offices, pro- 


jecting more into the approach than the present servants’ hall— 


A THE SUB-HALL. 


bad within, and not fit to be retained. On the left hand was 
an impervious wood. On entering it, one found meat-safes, and 
larders, and carpenters’-pits, and dog-kennels, and dark recesses 
for lumber: then a wall, concealed towards the west by 
shrubs; and, on the other side of it, a gravel walk, which, 
leaving the three yew-trees, went up on arches to a mount, and 
over the solitary gateway to the pleasure-ground. What 
arrivals and departures this room recalls to me! what different 
ranks and persons—from the great of the earth, coming and 
going, to the charity children, engaged at their plum-pudding, 
inspected by our grandmother, Lady Spencer, from above; 
while a poor man brought a tame hare, to show to the Mar- 
chesino—so tame, that it bit the end of his finger nearly off, 
the scar of which is evident to this day. 

Now, dear lady, as our best correspondent calls you, you 
know your fate. Leave off, if the details and the twaddle tire 


you; for, if the lobby says so much, what will not the rooms do ? 


NORTH CORRIDOR. 
September 14, 1844. 
On coming into this passage, you are struck with the ex- 
ceeding beauty of the pavement. It is composed chiefly of 


ancient marbles, and was the work of Leonardi, a poor man, 
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Dearest Harriet, 


I am gratified by your wish of knowing something 


about Chatsworth—as it is in my occupation, and as it was in 
my recollections; and if our grandfathers would but have 
written so, as they would have done if they bad had inquisitive 
sisters, how amusing and useful it would have been to me! 

My plan is to suppose that you are just arrived, and that [ 
show you every room and corner of the house; leaving Gran- 
ville corner, which is on the outside, to be described when we 
have done within doors. 

It rains, and you are surprised not to be wet on getting out 
of the carriage. That is owing to the new porch, built in 
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wood, looking like stone; and to be built in stone some day or 
other, having been hastily put up for the Queen’s visit, in 


December, 1843. 


THE SUB-HALL. 

This was the kitchen in former days—in my grandfather's 
time; and the entrance to the house was in the corner, where 
the billiard-room is now. We can remember this Hall, with 
two fireplaces where they now are, leading to the rigours of 
the inner courtyard, in the open air; with an open colonnade, 
and a precipitous descent in the corner, guarded by a few iron 
bars, by which the two single habitable morning rooms were 
gained. A charming fountain was in the centre of the paved 
court, with Arion, on a dolphin, pouring water into its leaden 
lining—leaking, imperfect : but what joy it was to fish with 
an iron prong for the subaqueous bolt which made the dolphin 
spout more vehemently! All this is gone: the marble exterior, 
being worn out, was condemned, and it is now a large flower- 
basket before the old greenhouse ; while Arion is perched upon 
the top of one of the removed columns of the corridor, before 
which he used to figure. 

The two ancient statues, Domitian and Agrippina, are from 


the hall at Wanstead. The gilt lead vases, that hinder people 
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the Painted Hall here. ‘The stag’s head was found at Hercu- | 


laneum, and was given by the old King of Naples to my mother ; | 
and the bust of Jupiter, on the opposite chimney-piece, had its | 


place in the awful room up-stairs, that formerly was called the 
Den. It frowned from the top of a lofty bookease. 

Four busts on the black columns appear to be ancient. I | 
am very fond of one of them, which had the united purpose | 
of a likeness and a monument combined, by a freedman, | 
(Libertus,) for his Liberta, whose graceful name was Sozusa. 
The black marble has lost its colour, which shows its inferiority 
to the marble of the more recently worked quarries at Ashford 
Rookery. On the steps are two colossal busts; one magnifi- 
cent of Alexander, found at Burlington House; the other, an 


acquisition of mine at Smyrna, to which Campbell, the sculptor, 


has supplied a nose. 

The room is greatly improved since the days of cookery : | 
the shafts of the stone columns were in existence then; but the | 
capitals, architrave, frieze and cornice, and the steps are new. | 
Through the left-hand window you can just see the arch that } 


used to be the single entrance to old Chatsworth. On your 
right stood three regular buildings, not unseemly offices, pro- 


jecting more into the approach than the present servants’ hall— 
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bad within, and not fit to be retained. On the left hand was 
an impervious wood. On entering it, one found meat-safes, and 
larders, and carpenters’-pits, and dog-kennels, and dark recesses 
for lumber: then a wall, concealed towards the west by 
shrubs; and, on the other side of it, a gravel walk, which, 
leaving the three yew-trees, went up on arches to a mount, and 
over the solitary gateway to the pleasure-ground. What 
arrivals and departures this room recalls to me! what different 
ranks and persons—from the great of the earth, coming and 
going, to the charity children, engaged at their plum-pudding, 
inspected by our grandmother, Lady Spencer, from above! 
while a poor man brought a tame hare, to show to the Mar- 
chesino—so tame, that it bit the end of his finger nearly off, 
the scar of which is evident to this day. 

Now, dear lady, as our best correspondent calls you, you 
know your fate. Leave off, if the details and the twaddle tire 


you; for, if the lobby says so much, what will not the rooms do ? 
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September 14, 1844. 
On coming into this passage, you are struck with the ex- 
ceeding beauty of the pavement. It is composed chiefly of 


ancient marbles, and was the work of Leonardi, a poor man, 
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Dearest Harriet, 


I am gratified by your wish of knowing something 


about Chatsworth—as it is in my occupation, and as it was in 
my recollections; and if our grandfathers would but have 
written so, as they would have done if they had had inquisitive 
sisters, how amusing and useful it would have been to me! 

My plan is to suppose that you are just arrived, and that I 
show you every room and corner of the house; leaving Gran- 
ville corner, which is on the outside, to be described when we 
have done within doors. 
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wood, looking like stone; and to be built in stone some day or 
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other, having been hastily put up for the Queen’s visit, in 


THE SUB-HALL. 

This was the kitchen in former days—in my grandfather’s 
time; and the entrance to the house was in the corner, where 
the billiard-room is now. We can remember this Hall, with 
two fireplaces where they now are, leading to the rigours of 
the inner courtyard, in the open air; with an open colonnade, 
and a precipitous descent in the corner, guarded by a few iron 
bars, by which the two single habitable morning rooms were 
gained. A charming fountain was in the centre of the paved 
court, with Arion, on a dolphin, pouring water into its leaden 
lining—leaking, imperfect: but what joy it was to fish with 
an iron prong for the subaqueous bolt which made the dolphin 
spout more vehemently! All this is gone: the marble exterior, 
being worn out, was condemned, and it is now a large flower- 
basket before the old greenhouse; while Arion is perched upon 
the top of one of the removed columns of the corridor, before 
which he used to figure. 

The two ancient statues, Domitian and Agrippina, are from 


the hall at Wanstead. The gilt lead vases, that hinder people 
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from tumbling through the openings from the corridor, were in 
the Painted Hall here. The stag’s head was found at Uercu- 
laneum, and was given by the old King of Naples to my mother ; 
and the bust of Jupiter, on the opposite chimney-piece, had its 
place in the awful room up-stairs, that formerly was called the 
Den. It frowned from the top of a lofty bookcase. 

Four busts on the black columns appear to be ancient. I 
am very fond of one of them, which had the united purpose 
of a likeness and a monument combined, by a freedman, 
(Libertus,) for his Liberta, whose graceful name was Sozusa. 
The black marble has lost its colour, which shows its inferiority 
to the marble of the more recently worked quarries at Ashford 
Rookery. On the steps are two colossal busts; one magnifi- | 
cent of Alexander, found at Burlington House; the other, an : 
acquisition of mine at Smyrna, to which Campbell, the sculptor, 
has supplied a nose. 

The room is greatly improved since the days of cookery : 
the shafts of the stone columns were in existence then; but the i 
capitals, architrave, frieze and cornice, and the steps are new. 
Through the left-hand window you can just see the arch that | 
used to be the single entrance to old Chatsworth. On your | 
right stood three regular buildings, not unseemly offices, pro- 


jecting more into the approach than the present servants’ hall— 


THE SUB-HALL. 


bad within, and not fit to be retained. On the left hand was 
an impervious wood. On entering it, one found meat-safes, and 
larders, and carpenters’-pits, and dog-kennels, and dark recesses 
for lumber: then a wall, concealed towards the west by 
shrubs; and, on the other side of it, a gravel walk, which, 
leaving the three yew-trees, went up on arches to a mount, and 
over the solitary gateway to the pleasure-ground. What 
arrivals and departures this room recalls to me! what different 
ranks and persons—from the great of the earth, coming and 
going, to the charity children, engaged at their plum-pudding, 
inspected by our grandmother, Lady Spencer, from above 
while a poor man brought a tame hare, to show to the Mar- 
chesino—so tame, that it bit the end of his finger nearly off, 
the scar of which is evident to this day. 

Now, dear lady, as our best correspondent calls you, you 
know your fate. Leave off, if the details and the twaddle tire 


you; for, if the lobby says so much, what will not the rooms do ? 


NORTH CORRIDOR. 


September 14, 1844. 
On coming into this passage, you are struck with the ex- 
ceeding beauty of the pavement. It is composed chiefly of 


ancient marbles, and was the work of Leonardi, a poor man, 
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Chatsworth, July 18th, 1844. 

Dearest Harriet, 

I am gratified by your wish of knowing something 
about Chatsworth—as it is in my occupation, and as it was in 
my recollections; and if our grandfathers would but have 
written so, as they would have done if they had had inquisitive 
sisters, how amusing and useful it would have been to me! 

My plan is to suppose that you are just arrived, and that I 
show you every room and corner of the house; leaving Gran- 
ville corner, which is on the outside, to be deseribed when we 
have done within doors. 

It rains, and you are surprised not to be wet on getting out 
of the carriage. That is owing to the new porch, built in 


B 


THE SUB-HALL. 


wood, looking like stone; and to be built in stone some day or 
other, having been hastily put up for the Queen’s visit, in 


December, 1843. 


THE SUB-HALL. 

This was the kitchen in former days—in my grandfather’s 
time; and the entrance to the house was in the corner, where 
the billiard-room is now. We can remember this Hall, with 
two fireplaces where they now are, leading to the rigours of 
the inner courtyard, in the open air; with an open colonnade, 
and a precipitous descent in the corner, guarded by a few iron 
bars, by which the two single habitable morning rooms were 
gained. A charming fountain was in the centre of the paved 
court, with Arion, on a dolphin, pouring water into its leaden 
lining—leaking, imperfect: but what joy it was to fish with 
an iron prong for the subaqueous bolt which made the dolphin 
spout more vehemently! All thisis gone: the marble exterior, 
being worn out, was condemned, and it is now a large flower- 
basket before the old greenhouse; while Arion is perched upon 


the top of one of the removed columns of the corridor, before 


which he used to figure. 


The two ancient statues, Domitian and Agrippina, are from 


the hall at Wanstead. The gilt lead vases, that hinder people 
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from tumbling through the openings from the corridor, were in 
the Painted Hall here. The stag’s head was found at Hercu- 
laneum, and was given by the old King of Naples to my mother ; 
and the bust of Jupiter, on the opposite chimney-piece, had its 
place in the awful room up-stairs, that formerly was called the 
Den. It frowned from the top of a lofty bookease. 

Four busts on the black columns appear to be ancient. [| 
am very fond of one of them, which had the united purpose 
of a likeness and a monument combined, by a freedman, 
(Libertus,) for his Liberta, whose graceful name was Sozusa. 
The black marble has lost its colour, which shows its inferiority 
to the marble of the more recently worked quarries at Ashford 
Rookery. On the steps are two colossal busts ; one magnifi- 
cent of Alexander, found at Burlington House; the other, an 
acquisition of mine at Smyrna, to which Campbell, the sculptor, 
has supplied a nose. 

The room is greatly improved since the days of cookery : 
the shafts of the stone columns were in existence then; but the 
capitals, architrave, frieze and cornice, and the steps are new. 
Through the left-hand window you can just see the arch that 
used to be the single entrance to old Chatsworth. On your 


right stood three regular buildings, not unseemly offices, pro- 


jecting more into the approach than the present servants’ hall— 
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bad within, and not fit to be retained. On the left hand was 
an impervious wood. On entering it, one found meat-safes, and 
larders, and carpenters’-pits, and dog-kennels, and dark recesses 
for lumber: then a wall, concealed towards the west by 
shrubs; and, on the other side of it, a gravel walk, which, 
leaving the three yew-trees, went up on arches to a mount, and 
over the solitary gateway to the pleasure-ground. What 
arrivals and departures this room recalls to me! what different 
ranks and persons—from the great of the earth, coming and 
going, to the charity children, engaged at their plum-pudding, 
inspected by our grandmother, Lady Spencer, from above! 
while a poor man brought a tame hare, to show to the Mar- 
chesino—so tame, that it bit the end of his finger nearly off, 
the scar of which is evident to this day. 

Now, dear lady, as our best correspondent calls you, you 
know your fate. leave off, if the details and the twaddle tire 


you; for, if the lobby says so much, what will not the rooms do? 


NORTH CORRIDOR. 
September 14, 1844. 


On coming into this passage, you are struck with the ex- 
ceeding beauty of the pavement. It is composed chiefly of 


anectent marbles, and was the work of Leonardi, a poor man, 
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Chatsworth, July 18th, 1844. 


Dearest Harriet, 


I am gratified by your wish of knowing something 


about Chatsworth—as it is in my occupation, and as it was in 


we 


my recollections; and if our grandfathers would but have 


i a 


written so, as they would have done if they had had inquisitive 
sisters, how amusing and useful it would have been to me! 

My plan is to suppose that you are just arrived, and that I 
show you every room and corner of the house; leaving Gran- 
ville corner, which is on the outside, to be described when we 
have done within doors. 

It rains, and you are surprised not to be wet on getting out 
of the carriage. That is owing to the new porch, built in 
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THE SUB-HALL. 


wood, looking like stone; and to be built in stone some day or 
other, having been hastily put up for the Queen’s visit, in 


December, 1843. 


THE SUB-HALL. 

This was the kitchen in former days—in my grandfather's 
time; and the entrance to the house was in the corner, where 
the billiard-room is now. We can remember this Hall, with 
two fireplaces where they now are, leading to the rigours of 
the inner courtyard, in the open air; with an open colonnade, 
and a precipitous descent in the corner, guarded by a few iron 
bars, by which the two single habitable morning rooms were 
gained. A charming fountain was in the centre of the paved 
court, with Arion, on a dolphin, pouring water into its leaden 
lining—leaking, imperfect : but what joy it was to fish with 
an iron prong for the subaqueous bolt which made the dolphin 
spout more vehemently! All this is gone: the marble exterior, 
being worn out, was condemned, and it is now a large flower- 
basket before the old greenhouse; while Arion is perched upon 
the top of one of the removed columns of the corridor, before 
which he used to figure. 

The two ancient statues, Domitian and Agrippina, are from 


the hall at Wanstead. The gilt lead vases, that hinder people 


THE SUB-HALL. 3 


from tumbling through the openings from the corridor, were in 
the Painted Hall here. The stag’s head was found at Uercu- 
laneum, and was given by the old King of Naples to my mother ; 
and the bust of Jupiter, on the opposite chimney-piece, had its 
place in the awful room up-stairs, that formerly was called the 
Den. It frowned from the top of a lofty bookcase. 

Four busts on the black columns appear to be ancient. I 
ain very fond of one of them, which had the united purpose 
of a likeness and a monument combined, by a freedman, 
(Libertus,) for his Liberta, whose graceful name was Sozusa. 
The black marble has lost its colour, which shows its inferiority 
to the marble of the more recently worked quarries at Ashford 
Rookery. On the steps are two colossal busts; one magnifi- 
cent of Alexander, found at Burlington House; the other, an 
acquisition of mine at Smyrna, to which Campbell, the sculptor, 
has supplied a nose. 

The room is greatly improved since the days of cookery : 
the shafts of the stone columns were in existence then; but the 
capitals, architrave, frieze and cornice, and the steps are new. 
Through the left-hand window you can just see the arch that 
used to be the single entrance to old Chatsworth. On your 
right stood three regular buildings, not unseemly offices, pro- 


jecting more into the approach than the present servants’ hall— 
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THE SUB-HALL. 


bad within, and not fit to be retained. On the left hand was 
an impervious wood. On entering it, one found meat-safes, and 
larders, and carpenters’-pits, and dog-kennels, and dark recesses 
for lumber: then a wall, concealed towards the west by 
shrubs; and, on the other side of it, a gravel walk, which, 
leaving the three yew-trees, went up on arches to a mount, and 
over the solitary gateway to the pleasure-ground. What 
arrivals and departures this room recalls to me! what different 
ranks and persons—from the great of the earth, coming and 
going, to the charity children, engaged at their plum-pudding, 
inspected by our grandmother, Lady Spencer, from above! 
while a poor man brought a tame hare, to show to the Mar- 
chesino—so tame, that it bit the end of his finger nearly off, 
the scar of which is evident to this day. 

Now, dear lady, as our best correspondent calls you, you 
know your fate. Leave off, if the details and the twaddle tire 


you; for, if the lobby says so much, what will not the rooms do ? 


NORTH CORRIDOR. 
September 14, 1844. 
On coming mto this passage, you are struck with the ex- 
ceeding beauty of the pavement. It is composed chiefly of 


ancient marbles, and was the work of Leonardi, a poor man, 
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Chatsworth, July 18th, 1844. 

Dearest Harriet, 

Lam gratified by your wish of knowing something 
about Chatsworth—as it is in my occupation, and as it was in 
my recollections; and if our grandfathers would but have 
written so, as they would have done if they had had inquisitive 
sisters, how amusing and useful it would have been to me! 

My plan is to suppose that you are just arrived, and that I 
show you every room and corner of the house;. leaving Gran- 
ville corner, which is on the outside, to be described when we 
have done within doors. 

It rains, and you are surprised not to be wet on getting out 
of the carriage. That is owing to the new porch, built in 
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wood, looking like stone; and to be built in stone some day or 
other, having been hastily put up for the Queen’s visit, in 


December, 1843. 


THE SUB-HALL. 

This was the kitchen in former days—in my grandfather's 
time; and the entrance to the house was in the corner, where 
the billiard-room is now. We can remember this Hall, with 
two fireplaces where they now are, leading to the rigours of 
the inner courtyard, in the open air; with an open colonnade, 
and a precipitous descent in the corner, guarded by a few iron 
bars, by which the two single habitable morning reoms were 
gained. A charming fountain was in the centre of the paved 
court, with Arion, on a dolphin, pouring water into its leaden 
lining—leaking, imperfect: but what joy it was to fish with 
an iron prong for the subaqueous bolt which made the dolphin 
spout more vehemently! All this is gone: the marble exterior, 
being worn out, was condemned, and it is now a large flower- 
basket before the old greenhouse; while Arion is perched upon 
the top of one of the removed columns of the corridor, before 
which he used to figure. 

The two ancient statues, Domitian and Agrippina, are from 


the hall at Wanstead. The gilt lead vases, that hinder people 


THE SUB-HALL. 3 


from tumbling through the openings from the corridor, were in 
the Painted Hall here. The stag’s head was found at Hercu- 
laneum, and was given by the old King of Naples to my mother ; 
and the bust of Jupiter, on the oppesite chimney-piece, had its 
place in the awful room up-stairs, that formerly was called the 
Den. It frowned from the top of a lofty bookease. 

Four busts on the black columns appear to be ancient. I 
am very fond of one of them, which had the united purpose 
of a likeness and a monument combined, by a freedman, 
(Libertus,) for his Liberta, whose graceful name was Sozusa. 
The black marble has lost its colour, which shows its inferiority 
to the marble of the more recently worked quarries at Ashford 
Rookery. On the steps are two colossal busts; one magnifi- 
cent of Alexander, found at Burlington House; the other, an 
acquisition of mine at Smyrna, to which Campbell, the sculptor, 
has supplied a nose. 

The room is greatly improved since the days of cookery : 
the shafts of the stone columns were in existence then; but the 
capitals, architrave, frieze and cornice, and the steps are new. 
Through the left-hand window you can just see the arch that 
used to be the single entrance to old Chatsworth. On your 
right stood three regular buildings, not unseemly offices, pro- 


jecting more into the approach than the present servants’ hall— 
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bad within, and not fit to be retained. On the left hand was 
an impervious wood. On entering it, one found meat-safes, and 
larders, and carpenters’-pits, and dog-kennels, and dark recesses 
for lumber: then a wall, concealed towards the west by 
shrubs; and, on the other side of it, a gravel walk, which, 
leaving the three yew-trees, went up on arches to a mount, and 
over the solitary gateway to the pleasure-ground. What 
arrivals and departures this room recalls to me! what different 
ranks and persons—from the great of the earth, coming and 
going, to the charity children, engaged at their plum-pudding, 
inspected by our grandmother, Lady Spencer, from above! 
while a poor man brought a tame hare, to show to the Mar- 
chesino—so tame, that it bit the end of his finger nearly off, 
the sear of which is evident to this day. 

Now, dear lady, as our best correspondent calls you, you 
know your fate. leave off, if the details and the twaddle tire 


you; for, if the lobby says so much, what will not the rooms do ? 


NORTH CORRIDOR. 
September 14, 1844. 


On coming into this passage, you are struck with the ex- 
ceeding beauty of the pavement. It is composed chiefly of 


ancient marbles, and was the work of Leonardi, a poor man, 
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Chatsworth, July 18th, 1844. 

Dearest Harriet, 

I am gratified by your wish of knowing something 
about Chatsworth—as it is in my occupation, and as it was in 
my recollections; and if our grandfathers would but have 
written so, as they would have done if they had had inquisitive 
sisters, how amusing and useful it would have been to me! 

My plan is to suppose that you are just arrived, and that I 
show you every room and corner of the house; leaving Gran- 
ville corner, which is on the outside, to be described when we 
have done within doors. 

It rains, and you are surprised not to be wet on getting out 
of the carriage. That is owing to the new porch, built in 
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THE SUB-HALL. 


wood, looking like stone; and to be built in stone some day or 
other, having been hastily put up for the Queen's visit, in 


o 


December, 1843. 


THE SUB-HALL. 

This was the kitchen in former days—in my grandfather’s 
time; and the entrance to the house was in the corner, where 
the billiard-room is now. We can remember this Hall, with 
two fireplaces where they now are, leading to the rigours of 
the inner courtyard, in the open air; with an open colonnade, 
and a precipitous descent in the corner, guarded by a few iron 
bars, by which the two single habitable morning rooms were 
gained. A charming fountain was in the centre of the paved 
court, with Arion, on a dolphin, pouring water into its leaden 
lining—leaking, imperfect: but what joy it was to fish with 
an iron prong for the subaqueous bolt which made the dolphin 
spout more vehemently! All this is gone: the marble exterior, 
being worn out, was condemned, and it is now a large flower- 
basket before the old greenhouse; while Arion is perched upon 
the top of one of the removed columns of the corridor, before 
which he used to figure. 

The two ancient statues, Domitian and Agrippina, are from 


the hall at Wanstead. The gilt lead vases, that hinder people 


THE SUB-HALL. 3 


from tumbling through the openings from the corridor, were in 
the Painted Hall here. The stag’s head was found at Hercu- 
laneum, and was given by the old King of Naples to my mother ; 
and the bust of Jupiter, on the opposite chimney-piece, had its 
place in the awful room up-stairs, that formerly was called the 
Den. It frowned from the top of a lofty bookcase. 

Four busts on the black columns appear to be ancient. I 
am very fond of one of them, which had the united purpose 
of a likeness and a monument combined, by a freedman, 
(Libertus,) for his Liberta, whose graceful name was Sozusa. 
The black marble has lost its colour, which shows its inferiority 
to the marble of the more recently worked quarries at Ashford 
Rookery. On the steps are two colossal busts; one magnifi- 
“cent of Alexander, found at Burlington House; the other, an 
acquisition of mine at Smyrna, to which Campbell, the sculptor, 
has supplied a nose. 

Lhe room is greatly improved since the days of cookery : 
the shafts of the stone columns were in existence then; but the 
capitals, architrave, frieze and cornice, and the steps are new. 
Through the left-hand window you can just see the arch that 
used to be the single entrance to old Chatsworth. On your 
right stood three regular buildings, not unseemly offices, pro- 


jecting more into the approach than the present servants’ hall— 


THE SUB-HALL. 


bad within, and not fit to be retained. On the left hand was 
an impervious wood. On entering it, one found meat-safes, and 
larders, and carpenters’-pits, and dog-kennels, and dark recesses 
for lumber: then a wall, concealed towards the west by 
shrubs; and, on the other side of it, a gravel walk, which, 
leaving the three yew-trees, went up on arches to a mount, and 
over the solitary gateway to the pleasure-ground. What 
arrivals and departures this room recalls to me! what different 
ranks and persons—from the great of the earth, coming and 
going, to the charity children, engaged at their plum-pudding, 
inspected by our grandmother, Lady Spencer, from above! 
while a poor man brought a tame hare, to show to the Mar- 
chesino—so tame, that it bit the end of his finger nearly off, 
the scar of which is evident to this day. 

Now, dear lady, as our best correspondent calls you, you 
know your fate. Leave off, if the details and the twaddle tire 


you; for, if the lobby says so much, what will not the rooms do ? 


NORTH CORRIDOR. 
September 14, 1844. 
On coming into this passage, you are struck with the ex- 
ceeding beauty of the pavement. It is composed. chiefly of 


ancient marbles, and was the work of Leonardi, a poor man, 
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